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TURNIP CULTURE. 


Mr Editor—1 was much interested with the ac- | 


count of the experiments of your intelligent corres- 
pondent, Mr Holt, in your paper of the 19th. The 
important effect of guano on his turnips, is deci- 
sive in proof of the merits of this substance asa 
fertilizer of soil and a stimulant to vegetation, and 
serves to confound those who, without testing, are 
disposed to ridicule it. I think, too, his experi- 
ments confer credit upon Dr. Jackson, for his sci- 
entific skiil in compounding a substitute for guano, 
which, upon trial, sustains so well the high charac- 
ter of the natural substance. 

Mr Holt seems to think that the turnip might be 
cultivated with advantage here as well as in Eng- 
land, ef whose wealth and power. he says, it is one 
of the principal sources and supports. It is proba- 
ble that the more extensive culture of turnips with 
us, might be advantageous ; but that this crop can 
here be made an object of any thing like the impor- 
tance it is in England, is impossible, until our eli- 
mate shall have become so altered that, like the 
English cultivators, we can feed off the crop on 
the ground where it grows—thus securing the tre- 
ble advantage of fattening the sheep, dressing the 
land, and preparing it for the succeeding “ white” 
crop in the rotation, and thus saving labor and ex- 
pense in various ways. In our husbandry, the tur- 
nip is more valued as a succeeder than as a preceder 
of a grain erop—and for this purpose, it is advan- 
tageous., 

Until we shall adopt a system of alternate hus- 
bandry, and strictly adhere to it, the turnip will 
not receive the attention it deserves: until we have 
such system, I think the extent to which farmers 
may cultivate turnips with profit is, to raise as many 
as their stock will require while confined to the 
birn. 

Respecting the culture of the turnip crop in 
England, I make the following extiacts from the 
remarks of the Hon. Daniel Webster, at an agricul- 
tural meeting at the State House, shortly after his 
return from England, a few years ago: 

“ A second material feature in the agriculture of 
England, consists in the rotation of crops. It is a 
settled principle in their agriculture, two white 
crops shall not come in immediate succession. A 
tenant would be discharged by his landlord, who 
should violate this rule. White crops are grain 
crops— wheat, barley, rye, and oats. These are 
succeeded by, or alternated with, potatoes, vetches, 
or tares, beans, peas, turnips, and clover—called 
green crops. The great improvements in English 
husbandry are all traced to the introduction, some 
sixty to eighty years ago, of the cultivation of tur- 
nips. Before that time, when lands became ex- 
hausted by the repetition of grain crops, they were 
left, as it was termed, fallow—that is, were not 
cultivated at all, but abandoned to recruit them- 
selves as they might. This occurred as often as 
every fourth year, so that one-quarter of the arable 
land was always out of cultivation, and yielded 
nothing, ‘Turnips are now substituted in place of 


| these naked fallows; and now land in turnips is 
| considered as fallow. What is the philosophy of 
lthis? The raising of crops does not in itself en- 
rich, but exhausts the land. The exhaustion of 
the land, however, as experience and observation 
have fully demonstrated, takes place mainly when 
the seeds of a plant are allowed to perfect them- 
selves. The turnip is a biennial plant. It does 
not perfect its seeds before it isconsumed. Anoth- 
er circumstauce in respect to the turnip crop de- 
serves consideration. Plants, it is well under- 
stood, derive a large portion of their nutriment 
from the air. The leaves of turnips expose a wide 
surface to the atmosphere, and therefore derive 
from it much of their subsistence and nutriment. 
The broad leaves of turnips also shade the ground, 
preserve its moisture, and prevent, in some mea- 
sure, its exhaustion by sun and air. 

“In England, a large portion of the turnip crop 
is consumed on the land where it grows. The 
sheep are fed out-door all winter. They are often 
folded by wattled fences, or hurdles, temporarily 
erected in different parts of the field, and removed 
from place to place as the turnips are consumed, 
Sometimes the sheep are folded, and the turnips 
dug and carried to them. In such cases, they 
were always fed upon land which was intended 
the next year to be brought under cultivation. 
Land is often designated by way of excellence, as 
‘Jand that will carry sheep ’—that is, land on which 
crops of turnips are raised for feeding the sheep ; 
and such land is greatly enriched by their being 
fed upon it.” 

J. H. D. 


AWARDING PREMIUMS. 

Mr Editor:—1 think if your correspondent 
“ Truth” will take the trouble to read my former 
communication, he will find, and if he be candid, 
acknowledge, that the sentiments I expressed were 
in perfect keeping with the signature I assumed— 
that is, just. He says not a word relative to the 
principles on which premiums are awarded by 
“ the Society,” that Iam disposed to object to. I 
cannot answer for “A. H. W.”, but for myself; I 
protest against being charged with the intention2o 
implicate any committee of any agricultural socie- 
ty, in my former article, to which “Truth” refers, 
but which, he says he has not yet read. 

“Truth,” coupling me with “ A. H. W.,” calls 
me “the aggrieved Justitia.” Now I would assure 
him upon my honor, that I never sustained any 
such grievance as he surmises. J never was an ap- 
plicant for a Society's premium, for any object,—and 
my remarks relative to the awarding of premiums, 
were prompted by observation only, not by personal 
experience. 

As to the State Agricultural Society, (to which, 
be it observed, I made no reference,) 1 cheerfully 
add my tribute to yours, that the high character of 
its managers forbids the remotest suspicion that 
they would be influenced by any other than just 
principles, in awarding the liberal and well-direct- 
ed premiums which they annually offer. 

Very truly, yours, Justitia. 











THE CARTER POTATO. 

Mr Editor—l am desirous of learning whether 
this variety of potato is cultivated and much es- 
teemed in the vicinity of Boston, as I have heard it 
was highly prized in New York, and brought in 
the markets of New York city, a higher price than 
any other kind, 

In an account of ex-President Van Buren’s farm- 
ing, published in the Albany Cultivator, some 
months since, I recollect it was stated that he pre- 
ferred the Carter potato to all other sorts, and that 
it sold at the highest price in the markets. 

If any of your subscribers have had experience 
with this potato, and will state their opinion of its 
value, they will oblige the writer. 


Q. 





SILICA—INQUIRY. 

Mr Editor—In Prof. Johnston’s valuable Lec- 
tures on the application of Chemistry to Agricul- 
ture, he considers silica, or what has been called 
the earth of fliints, as exerting an important influ- 
ence in the production of fertility. In part 2d, p. 
221, he states that a crop of wheat, of 25 bushels, 
followed by a crop of oats, of 50 bushels, would 
take from the soil on which they grew, nearly 400 
Ibs. of inorganic matter, of which 314 Ibs. would 
be silica. And in a note to part 3d, p. 349, he says : 
“I have been informed by Dr. Playfair, that a num- 
ber of experiments with a soluble silicate of soda, 
manufactured at Manchester, have this summer 
(1842) been made at his suggestion, the results of 
which will, no doubt, prove interesting.” I sup- 
pose that before this time, the results of those ex- 
periments have been given to the English public ; 
and I suppose that the English periodical publica- 
tions on Agriculture, are regularly received in your 
city. And now, will you or some of your learned 
correspondents, have the goodness to tell us what 
were the results of the aforesaid experiments with 
that interesting fertilizer ? 

Yours, &c. 


An Inquirer. 





[ComMMUNICATION. | 

Mr Breck—Permit me to acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter from one of your brother editors of the 
agricultural press, addressed to “ Pequod, Chief 
Sachem,” &c. I am pleased to have the intelligent 
writer agree with me in opinion concerning the 
person to whom he alludes, and of whose promi- 
nent characteristics he seems to be well apprised. 
I commend the writer for forbearing to show the 
ignorance and absurdities of the person aforesaid, 
displayed in some of his profound sayings relative 
to horses and cows, as well as for declining to no- 
tice his impertinence and misrepresentation, in the 
case to which the writer refers. To have done 
otherwise, he would have given the person afore- 
said an importance to which he has no claim. For 
the kind offer of the writer, in case 1 should need 
it, he has my thanks; but I assure him I have not 
the least idea of waging serious war on my part, as 
the peculiar character of the foe constitutes an in- 
superable objection to this. 


With high respect, Pequop. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





MACKAY AND BEDFORD HOGS. 
To the Editor of the Mass. Ploughman : 
Sir—You having requested my opinion regard- 


great improvement in our swine. Farmers would; “In 1834, Mr I. I. Hitchcock, then editor of the 
do well to secure some of this breed. 


re 


Baltimore Farmer and Gardener, ordered from me 
The flesh of swine forms a very important item |a pair of the Mackay breed. He was at that time 


ing Swine, the various breeds, properties, &c., my |" 4 farmer’s table, in all the various modes in | making a collection of the best swine in the coun- 


remarks for the present will be mostly confined to! 
my favorite breeds, viz: the Mackay and Bedford. | 
These are local names, but will be explained by | 
giving an extract from a communication published | 
in the Zanesville Gazette, Dec. 5, 1838, on the! 
Mackay breed, by Sanford Howard, Esq., (now of 
the Albany Cultivator.) Also, extracts from com- | 
munications by the Hon. Levi Lincoln, and the | 
late Hon. Oliver Fiske, of Worcester, published in | 
the 3d volume of the New England Farmer. Al-! 
though now about 20 years since the latter were | 
published, so much the better, for the time that has | 
elapsed has served to prove the correctness of | 
those distinguished and intelligent gentlemens’ | 
opinions at that period; and the public good re- 
quires that it should be republished. 1 will here | 


cooking. ltry, or as he called it, ‘a general convention of 

Lawrence’s Treatise on Swine says: “ Pork, of | the best porkers ever assembled, among which 
all other flesh meat, is the best adapted to curing | was the English Norfolk Thin Rind breed, a breed 
and preservation with salt, and has the further’ from C. A. Barnitz, Esq., of Pennsylvania, and a 
merit of never cloying the appetite, for it appears | very celebrated breed trom Virginia. I resided at 
that men will subsist longer upon that diet, with- | that time in Hallowell, Me., and the pigs were sent 
out desire of change, than upon any other flesh. | per ship to Baltimore. In Mr H.’s letter to me, 
And again, it is, doubtless, from its solidity, the | acknowledging their arrival, he says: ‘As in all 
most economical, and the most nutritious food.” | other cases of beauty, they had made complete con- 

Swine are fattened more speedily than any other | quests among the sailors, by whom they had been 
flesh we eat. Milk and grain make the sweetest regularly fed and washed. * * J consider 
and best pork. There is no meat that we eat that | these Mackays by far the most beautiful hogs I ev- 
is so much affected by the food given to the ani-|er saw.’ See also Farmer and Gardener, vel. 1, 
mal, as pork: the meat of hogs fed on oil-cake, | pages 113 and 196.” 


nuts, &c., has a very unsavory flavor. | Extract of a letter from the Hon. Levi Lincoln 


The following is an extract from an article in| to the Hon. Oliver Fiske, Cor. Sec’y of the Wor- 
£ ’ 5 


observe that something depends on location, as re- | the Zanesville Gazette, by Sanford Howard, Esq.: | cester Agricul. Society, dated Worcester, Jan. 24, 


epects the breeding and feeding swine. ‘The same 


will apply to most domestic animals; therefore, I \ called the Mackay breed, I have been acquainted | 
speak as regards New England soil, climate and | with that breed of swine for ten years. 


habits. 
From my experience, I prefer the Mackay, next 


the Bedford breed. I consider the Mackay breed | 


the best I have ever known, combining, in a great 
degree, early maturity, light offal, good shoulders 
back of loins, holding their breadth remarkably 
well, from the joining of the head to the setting on 
of the tail; full breast, great depth in carcass, and 
better filled within than any others I have ever 
seen opened; coats white and glossy, flesh firm 
and solid, and cooks with the least waste ; skin or 
rind, when cooked, sweet, crumpy, and easily mas- 
ticated ; returning the greatest weight of pork for 
the given quantity of food, the steelyard almost uni- 
versally giving higher weight than the eye. The 
Mackays frequently, when killed and dressed at 
12 months old, weigh 400 Ibs. and when kept 38 
months, weigh from 5 to 600 Ibs, each, dressed ; 
they have been killed at 11 months old, weighing 
400 Ibs. 

I frequently visited Capt. Mackay, and consid- 
ered his selections and crosses of swine very judi- 
cious, and agree with Mr Howard in his remarks 
respecting the same. 

1 purchased of Capt. John Mackay, Oct. 17, 
1832, his breeding stock of swine, viz: two males 
and three females. 

I think well of the Bedford breed. The intro- 
duction of this valuable breed of swine into the 
county of Worcester, by the late Hon. Oliver Fiske, 
must have been of great service, for every one 
now at this date, who attended the cattle fairs at 
Worcester, must have admired the magnificent 
show of swine, not forgetting the splendid swine 
at the show, from the Hospital, situated in Worces- 
ter. Probably these partook strongly or wholly of 
the Bedford breed. 


The Bedfords are well formed and filled within ; 


}him an account of their origin, which is in sub- 





bone of the legs a very little larger than the Mack- 
ay ; coat white and good, not quite so glossy as the | 
Mackays’; their flesh quite firm and solid, with | 
very little waste in cooking. | 


{ 
There has lately been imported from England, | 


another breed of swine, which J think very highly | 
of, from external appearance. William Stickney, 
E'sq., of the firm of Messrs. Stickney & Joy, No. | 
YY State street, Boston, bas imported the Suffolk | 
breed. They are of very good promise, and if judi- | 
ciously crossed on some of our varieties, may make | 





“In regard to the origin of a variety of swine | 1825: 

Speaking of the Bedford breed of swine— 
I have the |“ Within a few days past, I have had three pigs 
honor of a personal acquaintance with the gentle- | butchered from the same litter, precisely 7 1-2 
man who may be considered the founder of the; months old. Their weight when dressed, was 
breed, Capt. John Mackay, of Boston, from whom | 230, 233, and 238 1-2 Ibs. One sold in Boston for 
the breed takes its name. I have several times! 6 3-4 cts. per lb. ; the others were put up here for 
purchased swine of him; have bred and sold many | family use. The expense of keeping and fatten- 
of this breed, and have more than once had from | ing these pigs, I] am satisfied, was less than with 
any other breed I have ever raised, and the propor- 
tion of bone and offal to the valuable parts, was 
surprisingly small. Would it not be useful to far- 
mers to be better informed of the history of this 
race, and of the time and manner of their intro- 
duction here ?” 


stance as follows: 

Mr M. was formerly a sea captain, and for some 
time commanded one of the Liverpool line of pack- 
ets, Having always a taste for rural pursuits, and 
owning a beautiful country residence in Weston, 
14 miles from Boston,’ he practiced for several 
years, selecting the best swine he could find in the 
various. parts of the world to which his adventures 
led him, and carried them to his farm in Massa- 
chusetts. In the course of time, he had congre- 
gated swine from the four quarters of the globe, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 

Of the Asiatic races, he had the Chinese, and 
some (I think) from the vicinity of Calcutta, Af- 
ter he left the seas, and settled at Boston, he de- 
voted a share of his attention to crossing the dif- 
ferent races of swine which he had collected, for 
the purpose of combining, as far as_ possible, their 
several excellencies in a new breed thus produced. 
By perseverance and good. judgment, he at length 
obtained what may be called a new and fixed breed, 
to which the public have given his name, and 
which, for aptitude to fatten, and the attainment of | 
great size at an early age, are unrivalled by any 
swine ever known in our country, _ With regard 
to their having been derived in part from the Berk- 
shire breed, I can say that I never heard that breed 
mentioned by Capt. M. as one of those from which 
his breed was descended, but, on the contrary, 1 
think he told me* it~was not one of them. They 
certainly have very little resemblance in shape, and 
pone at all in color. 

Capt. Mackay’s swine soon became so celebra- 
ted that he carried nearly all the prizes at the 
Brighton and Concord (Mass.) cattle shows, amount- 
ing, in five or six years, to over $200. Individuals 
of this breed have sometimes weighed upwards of 
six hundred pounds (dressed) at J8 months old; 
frequently four hundred to five hundred pounds. 
In 1833, Capt. M. killed two at the age of 17 
months, which weighed in Boston market, over 
twelve hundred pounds. An account of them was 
given in the New England Farmer. 


Upon the above, Mr Fiske, in a communication 
to Mr Fessenden, remarks : 


“ Agreeably to the suggestion in the above let- 
ter, Ihave obtained the following account of the 
introduction of this breed of swine, from the Hon. 
T. Pickering. He saw them first on a farm of 
Gen. Ridgely, of Hampton, 14 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Gen. R. informed him that they were 
brought to this country as a present to Gen. Wash- 
ington from the Duke of Bedford, who committed 
them to the care of an English farmer, by the name 
of Parkinson. ‘This man took a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore, but instead of sending the 





Gen. Ridgely esteerned them very highly, and sent 
Col. Pickering a pair of them, in a vessel bound 
to Salem. Mr John Reed, of Roxbury, obtained | 
the breed from Col. P.’s stock. From Mr Reed | 
obtained the offspring from separate litters, and 
transferred them to Worcester, where, by avoiding 
the breeding directly inand in, I have preserved 
them without degenerating. The race is most per- 
fect and valuable when unadulterated, but affords 
a most valuable improvement to our native breed, 
when judiciously crossed.” 

See N. E. Farmer, vol. 3, No. 28, page 222. 

SAMUEL JAQUES. 
Ten Hills Farm, Jan. 29, 1845. 


Blessed will be the day, if come it ever should, | 
when every man will learn that his own true pros: | 
perity is essentially concerned in the prosperity ©! | 
his neighbor, and that no gratification on earth, to | 
a good mind, is more delicious, than that which is 
reflected from the happiness of another, to whic! 
he has been himself instrumeutal.—H. Colman. 
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PLASTER AND LIME, 

The effect of plaster and lime is very far from 
being yet duly estimated. ‘The action of plaster is 
greater on the lighter or silicious soils—that of 
lime is more felt on heavy adhesive soils. By 
some it has been supposed that plaster is an ex- 
hauster of the land, taking away sooner its produc- 
tive qualities. Those best acquainted with the 
effects of plaster believe otherwise—they say the | 
jonger plaster is applied the more valuable will the 
land become. Within a few days, we have learn- | 
ed, from the mouths of persons who have seen | 
land cultivated with the aid of plaster without other | 
manure, facts which amount to demonstration in | 
our mind that worn-out lands may be resuscitated | 
by a process simple and easy. | 

Four or five years ago the successful raising of 
Indian corn upon pine plain land in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, was noticed in the agricultural pa- 
pers. We have quite recently seen and conversed 
with William Clark, Esq., of that town, who in- 
forms us that he has put so high an estimate upon 
the exhausted pine plain land which prevails to the 
west of the beautiful village of Northampton, that 
he sold his river intervale meadows at from sixty 
to an hundred dollars the acre, and purchased up 
some hundreds of acres of pine plain, which he ob- 
tained at from five to ten dollars the acre. Some 
of this was so naked and sterile that it had be- 
come a general opinion the grasses could not be 
made to grow upon it: the, better parts of it had 
been plowed for arye crop once in four or five 
years and then preduced from five to eight bushels 
to the aere, returning in some cases hardly double 
the quantity of seed put in. Mr. Clark has pur- 
sued the renovation of these plain lands for the 
last six or eight years; and he says he fears not 
the failure of profitable crops upon any of these 
plains, even upon the loose gravelly knolls, where 
he can make a single clover root spring up. His 
practice is, first to plow deep and sow with rye in 
September: early in the ensuing spring strew in 
from five to eight pounds of clover seed, passing 
over it with a light harrow or brush and smooth- 
ing down witha heavy roller. Plaster is then 
strewn over the ground to the amount of half a 
bushel to the acre. On taking off the crop of rye 
the clover begins to appear; this is suffered to 
grow through that and the succeeding whole sea- 
son without feeding off. It seeds and is left to 
stand through the ensuing spring. The ground 
is plowed, the entire crop of clover being turned 
under, and planted with Indian corn, with a spoon- 
ful of ground plaster applied to each hill. The 
corn is taken off early, as soon as it becomes gla- 
zed, being stacked in the field, and winter rye is 
again put in, pursuing the same course as at first. 
Thus two crops in three years, with the one year’s 
clover left on, are produced continually ; and the 
land all the time growing better. Mr. Clark, with- 
out manure other than plaster and clover, has 
brought his land up to the production of fifteen 
and twenty bushels of rye and fifty bushels of corn 
to the acre. He has leased these lands for a crop 
of Indian corn at the halves; and without putting 
his hand to it, has obtained a clear profit as high 
as fifteen doliars to the acre in the year. 

Since conversing with Mr. Clark we have seen 
another gentleman at Washington city, who in- 
formed us that Mr. Richard Hopkins of Calvert 
county in the State of Maryland, last year had a 
field of about fifty-five acres of Indian corn which 
was calculated to produce from fifty to sixty bush- 


viously prepared with clover turned in after plas- 
ter. The soil was sandy and light, and no ma- 
nure used ; plaster was dusted over the hills of 
growing corn,.—Fur. Monthly Visilor. 


Officers of the Plymouth Co. Agricul. Society for 
1845.—Nathaniel M. Davis, President. William 
Bourne, Anthony Collamore, Vice Presidents. 

Jesse Perkins, Recording Secretary. 

Bartholomew Brown, Corr. Secretary. 

Artemas Hale, Treasurer. 

Trustees—Morrill Allen, Pembroke ; Joseph 
Kingman, West Bridgewater; Sylvanus Bourne, 
Wareham; Dion Bryant, Bridgewater ; Joseph 
Chamberlain, E. Bridgewater ; Joshua Eddy, Mid- 
dleborough ; Horace Collamore, Pembroke; Benj. 
B. Howard, W. Bridgewater; Seth Sprague, jr., 
Duxbury; Abram Washburn, Bridgewater; Jared 
Whitman, Abington ; Stafford Sturtevant, Halifax. 

Supervisor—Morrill Allen. 








Deep Plowing.—Dr. G. B. Smith, of Maryland, 
in a communication in the Albany Cultivator, upon 
the improvement of worn-out lands, says : 

“T know it isa common opinion that we must 
not plow so deep as to turn up the ‘hard pan’ of 
clay, white gravel, &c. [ am very certain that 
this is a great error. If we had a plow that would 
turn up the earth two feet deep, I do not care what 
the subsoil may be, in five years the fertile soil 
would be two feet deep. I admit, that generally, 
a very stinted crop would be produced for the first 
two or three seasons; but I also assert, that the 
the third or fourth and all subsequent seasons, will 
pay not only for all the deficiencies of the first two 
or three, but an hundred fold interest. Wherever 
a deep working plow has been used, the droughts 
of a dry season are not felt. The roots of plants 
pass deeply into the earth, and are thus out of the 
reach of burning suns. 

The subsoil plow is a good thing. It enables 
the farmer to avail himself of the advantages of 
deep plowing without any sacrifice of the first and 
second season’s crop; but then it does not turn up 
this subsoil—it merely loosens it, enabling the roots 
to pass deeply. The roots, however, get no other 
advantage in this deep rooting, than that of protec- 
tion from drought: they get no nourishment in 
those depths. The protection from drought, how- 
ever, is an important consideration, and should al- 
ways be availed of.” 


(With respect to deep plowing, we would 
observe, that it is not advisable, if it were practica- 
ble, to turu up the soil, at once, to the depth of 
two feet. The best process is that recommended 
by Mr Phinney—to gradually deepen the soil—and 
by this method, there will be no loss by “ stinted 
crops” for two or three years, while the end in 
view is as fully attained. If the usual depth of 
plowing has been 6 inches, increase it next time to 


is erroneous—at least, in many cases, Carrots 
and beets, on land that has been subsoiled, frequent- 
ly attain enormous size. Is this the result merely 
of having greater depth for the roots to go and de- 
rive moisture ? We think not—but that the roots 
actually find nulriment in the subsoil, as well as 
room to extend themselves. This is certainly true 
with some subsoils, if not generally. A gentleman 
recently told us that he spread a newly turned up 
subsoil on a portion of his meadow, which, to his 
surprise, gave the grass a most luxuriant appear- 
ance through the season, and the yield was double 
where this was applied, to that on the rest of the 
meadow. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Society, held Saturday, Feb. 
15th, 1845, it was recommended that the following 
amounts be disbursed for premiums, &c. the ensu- 
ing year, and to be apportioned as follows: 


To the Fruit Committee, $300 00 
P Flower “ 400 00 
Wa Vegetable “ 150 00 
. Library “ 150 00 


“ — Committee on Designs and Deco- 
rations for the annual exhib’n, 250 00 


$1250 00 
Published in accordance with a vote of the So- 
ciety. Attest, 
EBEN. WIGHT, Rec. Sec’ry. 





Durham Bull.—W hen at Milo, a short time since, 
we saw a fine young bull, which was presented to 
Russell Kittredge, Esq. by the Hon. John Welles, 
of Boston, President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture. 

The bull is of the Durham Short-Horned race, 
and is worthy the notice ef agriculturisis, for whose 
benefit he is sent into the county. We understand 
Mr Welles has expended much money in the im- 
portation of this breed of stock, and has presented 
specimens to several agricultural Societies in Mas- 
sachusetts. Much credit is due Mr Welles for the 
interest he has manifested for us.—Piscalaquis Far- 
mer, Dover, Me. 


Clean Quarters for Hogs.—A writer in the Far- 
mer’s Cabinet, says :—“ The hog bas the reputa- 
tion of being a dirty fellow—but he likes to be 
dirty in his own way, and for his own pleasure : 
he neither prefers to live cold, nor always in filth ; 
still less does he choose to be half fed. Dr. Frank- 
lin’s man said the hog was the only gentleman in 
England, because he alone was exonerated from 
labor: in America, where he does labor, and is 
none the less a gentleman, he surely deserves to 
be well fed and well housed.” 





The following is the population of the “ United 











8 or 9 inches; and next time 2 or 3 inches more: | 
thus the ciude soil turned up, will be cooked or pre- | 
pared for vegetable sustenance, by the influences | 
of the atmosphere, and the manure applied. We 
hope many farmers, this spring, who have been ac- 
customed to plow shallow, will be induced to test 
the utility of deeper plowing—which, as both phi- 
losophy and experience unite to prove, is not only 
a judicious measure, but one of the main condi- 
tions of the most successful cultivation of the earth, 

The assertion in the extract above, that the roots 
of plants get no other advantage from subsoil plow- 





els to the acre. This corn land had been pre- 





ing than that of protection from drought, we think 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” according 
to the census just taken : 


England, 14,995,138 
Ireland, 8,175,124 
Scotland, 2,620,184 
Wales, 911,603 

26,702,049 


In ten or fifteen years, the United States will 
outstrip the United Kingdom in population. Broth- 
er Jonathan is a mighty growing chap, and there’s 
no telling how big he is destined to be. He is al- 
ready a “ pretty tall specimen” of a giant. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





[The following is from the Ohio Cultivator, re- 
cently established by Mr Bateham, formerly propri- 
etor of the Genesee Farmer. He seems to be 
mightily tickled with having got two lady contribu- 
tors to his columns, and well he may be, since few 
of his brother editors are so fortunate as to getone. 
He prefaces “ Emily’s” contribution with the fol- 
lowing remarks, the sprit of which is imputable to 
the fact that the writer is (fortunately or unfortu- 


nately ?) a single man, though doubly blessed with | 


female correspondents :] 


“ The Campbells are Coming !”— Stand aside, gen- | 


tlemen! front seats always reserved for the ladies! 
We felt quite sure that we should have the assis- 
tance of the ladies in our enterprise, and, sure 
enough, here it comes! 


"Tis true, they are natu- | 


the water ready hot when the milk is brought 
in. , 

Cream procured in this way, will seldom re- 
quire more than twenty minutes ehurning, while 
by the common practice, the poor dairy-maid may 
have to churn for hours, and then, perhaps, have 
to throw it away, as I did myself on two occasions, 
before I happened to gain this valuable piece of in- 
formation. 

Respectfully, &c. 
EMILY. 

P. S.—(A lady always adds a postscript.) I for- 
got to say, that if you get a “Buckeye” wife, and 
she makes butter for you in winter according to 
‘this method, you will find it but littl inferior to 


that made in summer. ' 


7 


rally a little coy at first, and need some coaring ; | : PRET RES ererietr sit 


but when they do become enlisted in a good cause, 
itis sure to go ahead. We have, therefore, no 
longer any fears about the success of our under- 
taking. ‘The Ohio Cultivator will not only be sus- 
tained, but eminently successful in accomplishing 
the great object for which it is designed. 

We have received two communications from 
female contributors, both of them of a plain, prac- 
tical character, aiming at utility rather than amuse- 
ment. ‘The first is from a farmer’s daughter, and 
we think will be useful to many of her sex at the 
present time: 


BUCKEYE MODE OF MAKING BUTTER. 


Mr Editor—Having read in the second number 
of your truly valuable paper, that no one had con- 
tributed for the department which you are so kind 
as to appropriate to the use of ladies, I feel in- 
clined to put in my mite, small as it is, in the hope 
that it will encourage others of my sex, for I think 
it is a pity that they should neglect so good an op- 
portunity for exercising their talents, and “ showing 
their quality.” 

My object in writing is, to inform your readers 
that I have derived much assistance in the perfor- 
mance of my duties as a farmer’s daughter, from 
reading agricultural papers. My father has taken 
the Genesee Farmer for several years, and I have 
found much instruction in xs columns that has 
heen of advantage to me: ene instance of this 
kind J will relate. 

J have for several years had the entire care of 
the milk department in my father’s family. I 
therefore read, with great interest, whatever related 
to making butter and cheese, and I found much 
that was different from what I had been in the hab- 
it of practicing. One case of this kind was, direc- 
tions for making butter in winter, according to 
what is called the Russian method, by which it 
was said butter could be made in winter as sweet, 
and with as little churning as in summer. So 
set about trying the experiment, and the result ex- 
ceeded my expectations. |My new practice is as 
follows: 

Before I go out to milk, I put a kettle, say one- 
third full of water, and Jarge enough to let the 
milk pail into it, on to the stove, where it will get 
boiling hot by the time I have come in with the 
milk. Ithen strain the milk into another vessel, 
and wash the pail, (which should always be of tin,) 
then pour the milk back into the pail, and set it in- 


little time should be occupied in this heating pro- 
cess as possible: hence the advantage of having 


wih ; - | many lambs. 
ttle vate ' t . 
to the kettle of boiling water till the nilk becomes | Winthrop, Jan. 29, 1845. 
scalding bot, taking care not to let it boil, then | TaN TTI 
pour it into crocks or pans, and set it away in the | 


cellar for the cream to rise in the usual way, As’ 


From the Maine Farmer. 


MANAGEMENT OF EARLY LAMBS. 


| Mr Holmes—Although it is a poor practice to 
have lambs drop early, yet it will sometimes take 
place, even where there is a fair degree of care 
taken to prevent it. When they do so come, it is 
desirable to raise them, if possible, without too 
much expense. My son had four or five lambs 
that came on the last of December or first of Jan- 
uary, this year. Although the sheep were in fine 
order and well fed, two of the lambs have died. 
One, about a mouth old, died on the 27th instar* 
| The first indication of its being unwell, was this: 
| it had no strength in its fore legs—could not stand 
'onthem. ‘The little creature suffered three or four 
| days and died. 1 suggested the cause of his death 
| to be the eating of locks of woal from the old sheep, 
and the wool being lodged in the stomach, became 
a ball so large that it would not pass off through 
the intestines. I] yesterday assisted in dissecting 
the Jamb. We found in the third stomach a sub- 
stance composed of wool, as large at one end as 
my thumb, and tapering nearly two inches toa 
point, which was nearly the shape of the stomach. 
Physic was used in a liquid state, which passed the 
lamb without affording any relief. 

I record this, not knowing any cure ; but, if ex- 
pected, I think it may be prevented. It is proba- 
ble that it never does take place until the lamb has 
grown so large that it does not get a sufficiency of 
milk to satisfy its hunger. In the summer, with a 
good bite of grass, I believe it never takes place. 
In the case referred to, there was some hay mixed 
with the wool. 

Probable Prevention: —Good feeding of the moth- 
(er, to cause her to give a good flow of milk. Feed 
| the lamb by means of a sucking bottle, with good 
|cow’s milk, or Jet it suck it from the cow, night 

and morning, each day. Let there be a place made 
| with slabs, so nigh together that the dam cannot 
get through, and the lamb can, and place within 
the reach of the Jatter something that it will eat. 

There will be danger of losing many lambs by 
their eating wool from the mother. I have lost 
‘numbers in the same way. The danger takes 
| place after the lamb gets so large that the shepherd 
‘thinks it out of danger. Some learn to eat hay, if 

itis very good, rather than wool. The best of 
well made early cut hay, may be good, and save 
Exisan Woop. 











Wool.—Four thousand pounds of wool from 
Chicago, were sold at Buffalo, Jast month, for 25 
cents per pound. The increase of wool in the 
West, is ubout 25 per cent. a year. 


| FOOD FOR COWS. 

| We would recommend the following article to 
the careful perusal of our readers, as it embraces 
a topic of great practical importance: 

| “M. Chabert, the director of the veterinary 
school at Alford, England, bad a number of cows 
_which yielded 12 gallons of milk every day. In 
his publieation en the subject, he observes that 
| cows fed in the winter on dry substances, give less 
|; milk than those which are -kept on green diet, and 
\also that their milk loses much of its quality. [What 
‘farmer did not know this?] He published the fol- 
| owing recipe, by the use of whieh his cows afford- 
‘ed him an equal quantity and quality of milk dur- 
|ing the winter as during the summer: 

Take a bushel of potatoes, break them while 
| raw, place them in a barrel standing up, putting in 
successively a layer of bran and a small quantity 
of yeast in the middle of the mass, which is to be 
left thus to ferment during a whole week, and 
| when the vinous taste has pervaded the whole mix- 
ture, it is given to the cows, which eat it greedily.” 

We have been promised a communication on 
this subject, by a person to whom we casually men- 
tioned the views of M. Chabert, and who has some 
experience of Jate as regards the process he com- 
mends.—.Maine Cult. 


We would go considerable distance to see a 
cow that yielded “twelve gallons of milk every day.” 
Even if one of the best of the improved Short Horns, 
she would be a super-extra animal, if she gave the 
above quantum of milk—even for one day. 





TIMBER. 


At the discussions of the Farmers’ Club, at New 
York, interesting as well as important facts are fre- 
quently evolved. At a late meeting, a member 
stated that timber should be cut down in May or 
June, when the sap is active. He instanced seve- 
ral facts from a paper by Hon. Timothy Pickering, 
laid before the Mass. Agricul. Society in 1821, 
which states that oaks fell in May, lasted 22 years ; 
those cut in February, lasted but 12 years, though 
exposed under the same circumstances. A farmer 
in Massachusetts cuta birch for a well sweep in 
May, and peeled the bark off. It lasted 17 years ; 
whereas birch cut in the winter, with the bark left 
on, does not last more than one year. Many other 
| similar cases were enumerated from the paper. He 
| said that timber cut in June, should be sawed im- 
| mediately after it is cut, as it then works easier. 
| ‘Timber will decay under three conditions : first, 
|by being moist under a free circulation of air: 
second, when subjected to the action of gases, and 
| shut out from the air ; third, in water, when in con- 
tact with vegetable putrifying matter, Timber kept 
dry in a free circulation of air, would never decay. 





New Hampshire.—'The Geological survey of Dr. 
Jackson has disclosed an unexpected amount of 
mineral wealth in the “Granite State.” In the 
town of Bartlett, an iron mine has been discov- 
ered, possessing ore of excellent quality, and of in- 
exhaustible amount. The locality was formerly 
worthless: it has recently been sold for $10,000, 
In Eaton, a vein of zine ore was discovered, more 
abundant than that of Bristol, England. The mine 
will furnish zine sufficient to supply all New Eng- 
land. At Warren, copper ore was found, of such 
character and in such quantity as to warrant min- 
ing. In Jackson, a vein of tin was discovered.— 
Exch. pap. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE ST ATE! the young worms destroy -" it waa be much bets | sounding names, yet when they came into bearing, 


HOUSE—Tvespvay Evesine, Fes. 11. 


Subject—Culture of Fruit and Fruit Trees. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Capt. Randall, of New Bedford, said he pre- 
sumed he was the person alluded to by the last | 
speaker (Mr Stevens,) as having used whale-oil 
soap on his fruit trees. He remarked that he set 
out an Gechard of 233 trees, on 2 acres and 92 reds 
of land, in 1837. Before setting the trees, he was 
careful to prune off all the mutilated roots, cutting 
obliquely: he also reduced the heads of the trees. 


In the fall of °37, it occurred to him that sperm-oil | 


soap would be beneficial to the trees. He pre- 
pared it by mixing it with sand, adding a little wa- 
ter, making it of such a consistency that a shingle 
would stand up init. With this, the trees have 
been rubbed fall and spring, with a crash towel, as 
high as a man could reach, until last year. There 
has not been any appearance of a borer in his or- 
chard, except on a few dwarf apple trees on which | 
this composition was not applied, and he thinks, 
this oil-soap a complete remedy against the borer. | 
The oil runs down the trees and fertilizes the soil. 
The svap contains 33 1-3 per cent. of potash: the | 
rest refuse sperm oil. 

In 1841, he offered his orchard for premium to | 
the Mass. Agricul. Society, and obtained the ~ sl 
in that year, some of the trees measured 15 1-2 i 
ches in cireumference, one foot from the g 

He planted his trees 25 feet apart, which he 
thought too near, as they would soon touch each 
other. He finds no difficulty in preserving his 
grafis, when taken from the tree at any season of 
the year. His method is to cut the scions when it 
is most convenient, after the fall of the leaf, and 
stick them into a potato: if the potato decomposes, 
put them into another—and they keep without dif- 
ficulty. 

Great care is necessary in planting trees that 
they be not set deeper than they were in the nur- 
sery ; and if large, he places stones round them, 
to prevent them from being disturbed by the wind. 

Ile does his own graiting. In working large 
trees, his custom is to cut the whole of the head 
off, and finds the scions grow luxuriantly. He 
ean show large trees that were 10 or 12 inches 
in diameter when grafted by this method, that 
have done well. He frequently takes up large 
trees und grafts them at leisure, under cover, and 
afterwards plants them out, with good success. 

Mc Randall observed that an editor of an agri- 
cultural paper published in Boston, had said, “ Spare 
us from such farmers as Mr Randall, Mr Webster, 
Mr Cushing, and Mr Welles.” But what he (Mr 
R.) did, he did well: and as that editor had stated 
t at such farmers as he had named, made no mo- 
n-y by farming, if that gentleman ever came to 
New Bedford, and would call upon him, he would 
show by his books, in which he kept an accurate 
account, that his farming was successful and attend- 
ed with profit. He felt highly honored in being 
classed with so respectable company. 

Mr Buckminster said he presumed he was the 
editor alluded to, and should not undertake to de- 
fend or contradict what he had said—but in re- 
gard to making no money by farming, his remarks 
were applied to Mr Webster. 

Mr B. remarked that Dr. Harris had thrown 
much light on the habits of the borer: that he had 
described when and where the female deposits her 
eggs, and given minute descriptions of the insect, 
in its various states of existence, &c. Mr B. 
thought if the trees were examined in July, and 





‘ter than to dig them out after they had perforated 
\the trees. In answer to Mr Gray, in relation to 
the length of the roots of apple trees, he believed 
‘they extended six times the length of the branches. 

Mr Porter, of Danvers, said they had not been 
troubled with borers in his neighborhood: but he 


believed the canker-worms commenced their rava- | 


ges in Essex county. In 1838, he purchased a 
small farm, on which was an orchard, set out in 
1802 or 1803. 


'when he came in possession of the farm, in conse- 
| quence of the orchard having been overrun with 
jcanker-worms. The trees were mossy, and the 
} ends of the limbs were dead, and he was advised 
to cut them down; but he went to work and 
| plowed the orchard, and dug about the trees, and 
they began to revive. He put tarred paper round 
{them, but could not get rid of the canker-worms 
| entirely. He then dug up the soil under the trees, 
to the distance of 4 cr 5 feet, and carted it off and | 
replaced it with compost, and in two years the cank- 
| er-worms disappeared, and his trees were free 
| from disease and grew luxuriantly. 
He gathered only 17 barrels of apples the year 
‘he purchased the orchard: in four years, he picked 
| 450 barrels; and since, from 500 to 700 barrels an- 
~| nually. In plowing, he was told it was no matter 
|if the roots of the trees were severed hy the plow ; 
but he found where this was the case, the trees did 
not flourish so well as where more care was taken, 
and the plowing was more shallow, 
A horticulturist showed him how to trim trees, 
and pruned one as an example: he cut the limbs 
80 as to let the sun into the centre of the tree, but 


cut off, the rot commenced: he therefore conclu- 
ded it was not safe to give an old tree so severe a 
pruning, and that it is not best to take out any- 
thing from the heads excepting such branches as 
cross each other. 

He had a row of 60 or 70 trees, 16 feet apart, 
that flourished well, bearing a crop every year. He 
found the cheapest way to cultivate an orchard 
was, to sow oats and then cut them for fodder 
then plow and manure, and sow oats again the | 
next year. He had spread fresh spent tan around 
his trees, and it injured them: then he Jaid ina 
pile until it became mouldy, when it was put! 
around the trees, and was beneficial in keeping the | 


brought on by cold winds and frost, when the blos- 
soms appear early, 
seasons of drought, when the ground is covered 
with tan. 


the country, some of which are new in this re-! 
gion, and remarked upon their peculiar qualities. 
The same subject continued, 





Tuespay Evenine, Feb. 18. 


Subject—Culture of Fruit aud Fruit Trees. 
Hon. Morrill Allen in the Chair. 


Mr Earle, of Worcester, (editor of the Spy,) af- 
ter some preliminary remarks, said he should no- 
tice a few varieties of apples of recent origin, 
which he thought were deserving of being more 
generally known. Many of the varieties imported 





or obtained from nurseries, ofien came with high- 


The trees were 2 rods distant each | 
jway. These trees were in very bad condition | 


the tree died, and he found where the limbs were | 


surface moist, and protecting them from drought: | 
it also retarded them in the spring, and their blos- | variety, he should prefer that above all others: this 
soming was delayed until the weather became | 
mild, which saved them from blight, which is often | 


frequently disappointed the expectation of the cul- 
tivator. Jt had been remarked that our native ap- 
ples were generally the best, and he coincided with 
this opinion: asa general thing, they succeeded 
best in our soil and climate, although there were 
/some exceptions’ to this, Mach depends on soil 
and climate. Some varieties that succeed well in 
| the vicinity of Boston, do not thrive so well in the 
|interior, and other varieties succeed better in the 
interior than on the seaboard, This was the case 
with the Old Nonsuch, which was a most valuable 
| variety in Worcester. It is a good bearer every 
jother year, but not of so vigorous growth as the 
Baldwin: it comes into eating in December, and 
‘continues till May. He thinks its flavor finer than 
| the Baldwin, and it keeps better; the fruit is very 
handsome. (Mr E. exhibited this with other vari- 
eties of apple.) 

In answer to an inquiry relative to the perma- 
|nency of the habit of any particular variety to bear 
in alternate years, he said it depended on cireum- 
|stanees: recollected the time when the bearing 
years were reversed: a late frost in a bearing year, 
i destroyed the young fruit, and changed the bearing 
|season to the next year. He had also known of 
‘instances where the grafts from the original tree 
alternated with the parent, when they came to 
bearing. 

He showed some specimens of the Golden Rus- 
set, a different variety from that described by Man- 
ning—a native fruit, but he did not know the ori- 
gin: it was considered a good substitute for the 
Roxbury Russet. 

He spoke of an apple that had come into Wor- 
cester market since the opening of the railroad, 
from Canterbury, Ct.; probably a native of that 
place—called the Mexican apple: it ripens just be- 
fore the Porter; in eating in September and Octo- 
ber; about the size and form of the Baldwin: he 
thought it decidedly the finest fall apple he ever 
tasted, and a good bearer. 

A variety ealled the Progress apple, originated a 
few miles from Hartford, Ct. is of exceeding fine 
| quality, a good bearer, now in eating: was first ex- 








;| hibited in Worcester, two years since. 


The New York Fall Pippin was a very fine fall 
| varie ty, and keeps until the present time. 
| A variety called the Winter Harvey, originated 
near the town of Sutton, and raised by Col. Ten- 
ney, of that place, who has so high an opinion of 
it, that he says if he were to be confined to one 


was also a good bearer. 
A variety called the Red Cheek, a native of 
| Northboro’, brought into notice about two years 


They hold on much better in| since, he considered a valuable fruit: is in perfect 


condition the first of October, The owner of the 


\tree sells them readily at $1 per bushel, even in 
Mr Cole, of the Cultivator, exhibited several ex- | the most plentiful year. 
cellent varieties of apples from different sections of | 


Another variety called the Hog-pen apple or 
| Holden Pippin—succeeds the Porter, and of the 


‘same shape, and one-third larger; first rate for 
| cooking, but a little too acid for his taste, 


t 


In relation to grafting large trees, if the bark was 


;smooth and healthy, it would succeed as well in 


one 50 years old, as in a young tree. He spoke of 
the experience of his father in grafting an old or- 
chard now 100 years old. When Mr E. was a lad, 
some 40 years since, this orchard was grafted over. 
The trees in cultivated ground had succeeded well, 
while those less vigorous iv grass land, bad gene- 
rally failed. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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ATLOW Way Gwawaw PAaAwil WwW, | years. He stated that a neighbor of his grafted over an 
, old pear tree with the Bartlett, and in two years he sold 
the crop for $8. Mr E. considered this variety first 
‘fate, although it is considered by some only second 
| rate: he thought the difference in opinion was in con- 
sequence of not understanding the best way to ripen it: 
____ | if suffered to remain on the tree until it was fully ripe, 

ey SES BE SpE POT a a 7 EY some, / it Was then a second rate fruit; but if gathered when it 
AGRICULTURAL ME ETING AT TH E STATE | begins to turn yellow, and ripened in ba house, the fla- 
HOUSE—Tvespay Evenina, Fes. 18. | vor was much richer, and is second to but few varieties, 
{Continued from the preceding page. | | He thought the St. Michael was the best variety of all ; 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, stated that he had re- | but that bad, for a number of years failed, though he 


cently travelled over Hlinois, lowa, and Wisconsin, and was happy to learn that in some places it was becom- 
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Edited by Joseph Breck. 


Boston, Wepnesvay, Fes. 26, 1845. 





found the apple and plum to be indigenous in those sec- | ing good again, and remarked that some of the finest | 


tions of the country, and he saw them growing in the specimens were exhibited at Worcester, last fall —very 


forests in great abundance, in almost every direction he large, and high eolored on one cheek. The Andrews 
travelled, The apples were of different varieties, appa- | he considered a very fine fall variety, and tolerably 
rently, but all small, hard, and acid to the taste. The | early. The Buffum was not called first rate, but as it 
plums were of finer quality, many of them of rich fla- | was hardy, vigorous, and a great bearer, it was, all 
vor, and of numerous varieties. The soil and climate things considered, a desirable variety. The Beurre d’ 
of this part of the West seemed to be peculiarly favor-| A manlis was a fine large fall fruit. A tree set in 1839, 
able to the successful cultivation of fru. He recom-} hag borne near a bushel each season, for the last two 
mended to persons travelling to the West from this part years. He thought the Bloodgood best of all early 
of the country, to carry with them the seeds and stones | pears, Capiamont is excellent: the Capsheaf is much 
of our various sorts of fruit. Nothing would be more | cujiivated about Providence, where it is highly es- 
acceptable to the inhabitants, and they would be very) temed. The Cushing is a very fine native variety. 
thankful for any thing of the kind. The Dix he considered one of the very best, but slow 

Dr. Smith spoke of the remedy for the Curculio, by | ;, coming into bearing, and it would sometimes be 15 
paving under the trees. He had seen in Mr Long- years afier grafting. ‘The Napoleon has a high reputa- 
worth’s garden, in Cincinnati, the beneficial effects GET ian ain basins very young, but one serious objection in 
paving. By adopting this measure, trees which had late seasons to it was, it did not ripen well. The St. 
been barren for years, now - produced abundant croPS—~ | Ghislain was a great bearer, and esteemed by some very 
and he noticed Mr L.'s trees Jast autumn, literally bend- good. The Seckel was well known. The Urbeniste 
ing to the ground with fruit. (We refer our readers to wee one of the, vary best, and sesombles the St. Mi- 
: ne ee we egy be beast ba chael, but of slow pray The Surpasse Virgalion was 
per cine died hi at a eat eth achapa tt a free bearer: the Winter Nelis, the best of winter pears. 
Henry IV. is an excellent winter pear, but bears very 
young, andso full that it is necessary to thin out the 
fruit to have it in perfection. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln gave his experience in the culti- 
vation of fruit trees. He remarked tliat three things 
were important in the cultivation: Ist, the manner of 
planting. Nothing was so fatal to the hopes of the cul- 
tivator as the manner in which fruit trees were too often 
planted out. If the roots were crowded into a small 
hole, crippled and doubled up, it was impossible for the 
trees todo well. The ground should in the first place 
be well prepared: where the trees are to be set, the soil 
should be deepened: large holes should be dug, and 
the cold subsoil thrown out, and the bottom replaced 
with surface soil : the tree should not be set any deeper 


successful in raising plums at Rainsford island, and was 
of opinion that they succeed better under the influence 
of a salt atmosphere, than they do in the interior. 

Mr Jenks, of Boston, spoke of the wild apples and 
plums of Tennessee, where he had resided some time. 
He said there was a rich bottom of 800 acres, where 40 
different varieties of plums had been found, many of 
them delicious, generally red or white. The wood of 
the crab apple was hard, tough and thorny. The forest 
assumed a beautiful appearance when the trees were in 
bloom, and the air was filled with the fragrance of the 
blossoms. 

Rey. Mr Sanger said a friend had preserved his peach 
trees by bunking up earth around them to the depth of 
15 or 20 inches. 

Rev. Mr Converse, of Grafton, spoke of a blight that 
affected one side of his apple trees, causing the fruit to 
shrivel and turn black, and inquired if avy pentleman 
present could prescribe a remedy. 


out horizontally : the tree should not be staked, but it 
was his practice to place heavy stones about the trees to 
keep them steady, which was much better than staking, 
Mr Earle, of Worcester, remarked that there was no | even for a tree 20 years old. 

difficulty in cultivating Pears in any soil. There wasa| 2d. Pruning should be done when the tree is young, 
general impression that Pears were a long time coming | as the shoots throw out: it is very difficult to make a 
into bearing, but in his experience, he foand they pro- limb heal! after it has attained any considerable size, and 
duced fruit sooner than the apple. He commenced set- | it will be likely to decay : therefore, prune young, and 
ting pear trees in 1839, on a small lot of land, less than | form a head so as to open it to the sun: but he thought 
half an acre, and he had continued to set out every year | there was such a thing as pruning too severely, which 
since, and has now 30 pear trees in bearing—many of | was prejudicial to the growth of the tree: this was a 
were ladon with fruit the last season—among them | great error, especially in treating the pear free: the ten- 
was a Louis bonne de Jersey, with a small compact | dency of the present mode was a tvo free use of the 
head, over which he could put a bushel basket, from | knife. In pruning the top, some regard should be had 
which he gathered 56 fine pears, which would average | to the supposed capacity of the roots. When an old 
3 inches in length. He considered this variety to be | tree is removed, it should be headed down, 

one of the very best fall pears: the trees come into | 3d. Guard against the depredations of insects and dis- 
bearing from 1 to 3 years after planting. A fine new | eases. He had known not only orchards destroyed by 
variety called the Flemish Beauty, on a Pear stock, set| the canker-worms, but even large elm trees. Tar, he 
out in the spring of '42, bore fiuit the two following | thought, an effectual protection against this destructive 
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than it stood in the nursery: the roots should be spread | 





insects, although it was thought by some to be injurious 
to the tree, but it was less prejudicial than the effects of 
the worm. If coarse paper is first put round the tree, 
and the tar put upon that, there will be no danger from 
the effects of it. If the bark of the tree is rough, put 
soft clay between it and the paper, but if trees are prop- 
erly managed, the bark will be smooth, even on old 
trees: this was the case with those in his own orchard 

There was another insect very injurious to the apple 
tree, and for farmers who suffered their trees to be over- 
run with them, there was no apology. * Caterpilllars 
could be easily exterminated by the application of the 
caterpillar brush, for a few mornings, which could be 
purchased for a few cents at Messrs. Breck & Co.'s Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse. He considered the neglect to 
destroy them so gross, that he should deem it a sufficient 
reason for dismissing a man in his employ who, in his 
absence, should have suffered their nests to remain 
without disturbance, 

He would briefly advert to one other subject, that was 
the Pear Blight. He did not know of any effectual re- 
medy for this fatal disease. He supposed it was owing 
to a vitiated state of the sap, as he found on removing 
the bark, that the sap was of an actid taste, whereas in 
a healthy state, it was sweet and grateful, The first ap- 
pearance of the disease is perceived in a slight discolo- 
ration of the leaves, as though some dark colored liquor 
had been poured upon them ; the twigs are then aflect- 
ed, and the disease proceeds down the limb. He had 
practiced cutting off the affected limbs as soon as the 
disease was perceived. In this way he had removed 
one part after another, until the tree was nearly denuded 
of its branches, or itdied, He had carefully exomined 
and whittled away the diseased limbs, but discovered 
no insects, so he thought insects could not be the cause. 
This, he thought, was something in the atmosphere, 
the earth, or influence of the sun—he could not tell 
which. 

In reference to the Peach, it was one of the most de- 
licious fruits raised in our climate. Formerly, large 
crops of peaches were raised without difficulty; for 
many years afterwards they did not succeed so well, 
and many thought they could not be cultivated ; but for 
a few years, good crops of fine fruit were raised in Wor- 
cester county. The tree was subject to the yellows, 
borer, and other complaints. He thought it an error in 
making it rather a tree than a shrub: his experience 
had taught him that the trees succeeded better and pro- 
duced finer fruit when the limbs were suffered to branch 
out near the ground. Oyster shells heaped up round 
the roots of the tree, he had found a preventive against 
the borer. 

He had suffered from another source in common with 
his neighbors, in his peach crop. The honey bees were 
very injurious to peaches, when they are ripening. 
| Since Dr, Smith recommended keeping bees in garrets, 
| many were kept in his vicinity. He asked what would 
| be thought of a neighbor who should turn a herd of cat- 
tle into your cornfield? yet he thought this no worse in 
principle than to have swarms of bees let loose upon his 
peach orchard. The bees destroyed half a cartioad of 
fine peaches for him last year. 

Mr Lincoln remarked, that in the cultivation of fruit 
trees it was necessary to pursue a liberal course of hus- 
bandry. Cattle should not have access to young trees, 
nor be suffered to run in fields to take afiermath where 
trees had been planted. 

The time had been when we gave most attention to 
the production of beef and pork: now, hay was of more 
importance ; but fruit is becoming of greater importance 
than any other production, and he saw nothing to pre- 
vent its becoming the great staple of Massachusetts. 
Every farmer should cultivate it as one of the greatest 
luxuries: a portion of every farm should be set apart for 
the orchard, and cultivated with as much care as the 
cornfield, The farmer must not expect to make a profit 
from the grain, hay, &c. raised on the land where fruit 
was cultivated. 

The subject announced for discussion at the next 
meeting, was—Irrigation and Draining. 


| 











Correction.—In our report of the discussion on the 
“ Management of Grass Lands,’’ a few weeks since, we 
stated that the Hon. Morrill Allen said he sold 5-7ths of 
his hay. We should have said, 5-7ths of his English 
hay. 





(> Inquiries respecting cranberries in our next 





>We have several communications from our es- 
| teemed correspondent at Warner, N. H. 
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TUS RMOMETRICAL, | 


Repertedorthe New England Farmer. | 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Committee on Vegetables are requested to meet 


Ringe of the [hey mometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | at the Committee Room, new Horticultural Hall, on 
oftis Yew Eagland Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | S,purpay. March 1, at 12 o'clock M., to appro- 
’ ’ ” 4 HBr 


Nortiecly exposure.tothe week ending Feb. 23. 





Feb. 1845. |7A.M.]12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, wi 34 | 43 | 39 N.W. /e 
Tuesday, tl 29 33 39 | N. W. 
Wednesday, 12 | 24 46 34 N.E | 
Thursday, 13 34 48 | 46 | S.E. 
Friday, i4 34 44 36 | NLR. 
Saturday, 15] 36 | 48 | 41 N. W. 
Sunday, 16| 36 38 | 42 | N. E. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monnpary, Feb, 24, 1844. | 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At market 525 Beef Cattle and 380 Sheep. 35 
Beef Cattle unsold. ; 

Iiices — Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with | 
fast week, viz: Extra 5,25 a 5,50. First quality 
$5 a5,25. Second quality, $4,50 a 4,75, Third qual- | 
ity, $4.0 4,50. | 

Sheep —All at market were Weathers. Sales from | 
$4 to 4,75. 

soine.—None at market. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


| discus Phlox Drummondi, &c. &c. 


| priate the money granted for prerniums for the present 


year. JOHN A. KENRICK. 
Feb. 25, 1845. 





GARDEN SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS, 
J. BRECK & CO. havea great variety of fine Cauli- 


| flower, Brocoli, Cabbage, Sweet Marjorim, Thyme, Sage, 
| &c., for sowing in hot beds. Also, a large assortment of | f# 
FLOWER SEEDS, comprising many rare and beautiful | mittee to award the premiuun on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
| new varieties, of Greenhouse and hard) annuals and peren. | port say: —“* The co.nmittee were pleased with the neatness 


nials, from 6 to 25 cents per paper. 
Boxes assortments of 20 fine varieties for —- #1 00 
do 50 do. - - 200 
Boxes containing 12 fine varieties of German ten ? 62 
week stocks, ° : ‘ 4 


Do do 12 fine var. German Larkspurs 624 
Do do 10 var, fine double Hollyhocks, 50 
Do do 10 var. do. German Asters, 50 


Also, Lupins, Sweet Peas, Double Balsam, Zinmas, Di- 


Feb. 25. 





A very valuable Farm at Public Auction. 


Ss , | Will he sold at Public Auction, at 12 o'clock, noon, on 


WEDNESDAY, the 5th of Marel, on the premises, 
The valuable Farm, lately owned and occupied by Peter | 


SEEDS. lHerds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushel. Red Top | Daniels, deceased, situated jn the southwestern part of | 


HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

The subsoil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of modern invention. It as considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
| agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington ; “* such is the esti- 
| mate in which I hold this important implement, that I should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
| without first subsoiling the ground.” The subsoil Plows 
| manufactured by Mr, Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 


land firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristies 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 


| have come within their observation. Utility and not show, are 


their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 


Piow at the same depth —and they found the Plow might be 

guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
| ‘They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
| of the farmers of the Commonwealth.”’ 


| not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 


The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 


ard’s Plows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 


and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 


| uable implements wholesale and retail. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| N.E, Agricultural Watehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 


60 to 70 cents. Clover—Northern, 10 to 11c.—Southern, 8 | Franklin, Mass., about two miles from Franklin meeting | 
P ; : —-s , 8) S. ) v s f - Ss ! 
agc. tlax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. | house, and five or six miles from Woonsocket Falls, to- | endl Hore Steet, Beaten 


Canary Seed, 32 00 a 2 25 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 200. 
GRAIN. The reeeipts of Corn since our last weekly | 


| gether with the stock and farming utgnsils. 


The farm contains about 190 acres of good land, divided 


report have not been to much extent, but quite equal to the | into lots of suitable size, with the usual proportion of pas- | 


demand. 


Corn—Northern. nev, bushel 00 00—Southern, ronnd | Stone walls. 


yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 49 a 50—do. do. 
white 47 2 48--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 00—do. Southern, 70 a 73 —Oats, 
Southern, 32 a 33 — Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushel 1 50 a 1 75.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 33—-Bran, 
22a 23. 

FLOUR. The demand has been limited, and prices 
barely sustain our last weeks’ report, except for popular 
fancy brands, which coinmand the highest quotations. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, €475a 4 81 
—<io. wharf, $462a 475—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a0 00 
—Philade!phia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 467 — Fredericksburg, 
low |’d new 80 00a 4 67—Alexandria, wharf, 0 00 a 4 67 
—Georgetown, 8475 a 487—Extra do. 5 00 a § 12—Rich- 
mond Canal, $475a0 00—do. City, $550 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 5°) —do. Country $4 62a 4 75—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 12a 525 —do fancy brands $5 31 
a 5 50—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans, 
eash 34754487. Rye, $3 50 a 3 62—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. The transactions of the week past ex- 
hibit a gradual improveinent in prices for Pork and Lard, 
with a heavy demand for export and home consumption. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $850 29( 0—Navy—87 50a 
8 00.—No. 1, $6 75 2 7,.00—do Prime $5 75 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $1400 a 00 00—do Clear 818 00 a 1350 
do. Mess, $12 00 a 12 25—do Prime $10 00 a 10 25—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do $0 002000 
do. Cargo do. 000.2000 —Clear do do 800 60 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 11 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 7a 74 —do 
South and Western, 64a 7— Hams, Boston, 8 a 84 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 8—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 64—do new milk,7 a7}. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
prrtation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. All whereo! the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 

The transactions in foreign comprise nearly 130,000 lhs. 
South American, and 200 to 300 bales Smyrna, of various 
grades, within the quoted rates. For Fleece and Pulled 
there exists a steady demand, at full prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 45 a 48 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 38—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 36 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10a 15— Bengasi do 
6 a12--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-——- 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 40—No. 1 do. do, do. 33 1 35—No. 2do dodo 23a 30— 
No. 3 do do do [4 a 18. 

Some shipments to the extent of 200 to 300 hales have 
been made to Southern markets on owners’ account. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 13a 14 ; 2ddoOad. 

HAY, 16 to13 per ton—Eastern Screwed €12 to 13. 


EGGS, 15 to 20. 


There ave about 30 acres of woodland on the place, and 12 
or 15 acres of productive cranberry meadow, 

The buildings, which are ample and convenient and in 
perfect repair, consist of one large two story dwelling house, 
with an ell ; a one story house ; two large barns, with sheds 
attached ; a horse barn; carriage house; wagon house ; 
eorn crib and other out buildings. 

A stage running between Boston and Woonsocket, passes 
the house daily, and the contemplated railroad between 


the place. 
Any person wishing to purchase can examine the premi- 
ses at any time previous to the sale, and refer for further 
articulars to the occupants of the place, to Willis Fisher, 
Esq. or Capt. Ichabod Dean, of Franklin, to Mr. David A. 


those places will probably pass within a short distance of | 


Dec. 18, 1844. tf. 





EARLY PEAS! EARLY PEAS!! 
The finest assortment of Earty Peas ever offered for 


| ; enced wi 
ture, mowing and tillage, and fenced with good substantial | gale have just been received hy the subscribers, who can 
| confidently recommend them as being superior to any thing 


of the kind ever offered in this market. The following are 

some of the varieties, viz : 
Prienc Albert Peas, 
Smith’s Early do. 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hill’s Early, &c. &c. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 N. Market St 
Feb. 18, 1849. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will be very full and 





GEO. P. DANIELS, 


Fisher, of Wrentham, or to 
2 South Main st. Providence, 


Feb. 4, 1845. 


Farm for sale in Medfeld, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


For sale, the Farm formerly owned and occupied by Capt. 
William Peters, deceased. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
upon the Main road from Boston to Hartford, and is passed 
by several stages, daily, one of which is connected with the 
Dedham Branch Rail Road. 

The Homestead comprises about 65 acres of the most val- 
uable land, well watered and fenced, with a large number of 
fruit trees upon it, of different sorts and in full bearing. There 
are two dwelling houses; one large and commodious, was 
built in the most thorough manner in 1817, and the other is 
situated nearly opposite the former, surrounded by a fine gar- 


The barns and out buildings are convenient and in good or- 
der. 

Also, twenty acres of excellent pasture and meadow land, 
with a large orchard io full bearing, situated about two miles 
distant from the homestead, on the road to North Wrentham. 

Possession given first April. _ Apply at the homestead, to 

CHARLES C. SEWALL. 

Medfield, Feb. 11, 1845. 


BEMENT'S AMERICAN POULTERERS’ COM- 
PANION. 





The American Poulterer’s Companion — A Practical 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General 
Management of the various species of Domestic Poultry, 
with Lllustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from life. 
By C. N. Bement, Albany. Published by Saxton & Miles, 
New York. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.— 


eee er! ee “t Sena 


MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber heing about to relinquish the milk busi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
ing of 23 Cows, | Milk Cart and Wagon, and n_ excellent 
run of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 

Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury. 





den and fruit trees, and is convenient and in good repair. | 


complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can, confidently recommend them as 
| being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
| Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurt- 
| zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
| with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
| assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Oct. 2. 





AFRICAN GUANW, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed » he E. Teschema- 
| cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
| cargoes received in the Lonlon or Liverpool markets, Pur- 





chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
| For sale, in quantities to suit, by 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
| VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 

N. Market St., up stairs, 


\ 


Sept. 17 3m. 


- —_———— ——— 


| ICAST IRON SLED SHOES 

| Fordouble and single Runners, of all sizes, also, Barn 
Door Rollers, from 3 to 10 inches, for sliding doors, for sale 

| by HENRY RICHARDS, 

| Dec, 7, 1844. No. 109, State street. 

GRAIN AND MEAL BAGS. 
| 3,000 Grain Bags, holding two bushels, and very strongly 
| made, for sale cheap, by CHARLES R. BOND & CO. 

| Feb. 4, 1846. 45 Water, corner of Congress sts. 


| ‘BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 


| liding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
tag - RIGHARDS, 
No, 109, State Street. 





| for sale by 
| Sept. 18. 
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MCBORLLAWAOUS. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

On looking over the list of members of the pop- 
ular branch of the Legislature, we were forcibly 
struck with the strange variety of names embraced 
in that document—a variety which would furnish 
a practiced punster with abundance of raw mate- 
rial for his favorite diversion. 

Although the House is composed of Republicans, 
yet this list shows that our good people cherish an 
undue partiality for aristocracy—even royalty. 
They have sent there as their representative, a 
King, a Prince, an Earl, and a Squire. Foreigners, 
however, meet with little favor, there being but one 
on the list, and he isa French-man. 

There is but one Tattle man among the whole 
body of Representatives, and he is of goodly size ; 
and notwithstanding slaves are not allawed by our 
laws, there is only one Freeman in the House. Al- 
though it can hardly be expected that our honored 
Representatives would adopt aliases, it is an indis- 
putable fuct that only one member in the whole lot 
goes by a Wright name. They are healthy and ro- 
bust in their appearance, yet strange as it may 
seem, they boast of only one Hale member in their 
body. It may be in bad taste to refer to their com- 
plexions, yet we cannot avoid recording the fact 
that two of them are altogether Brown, a couple of 
them are remarkably White, and one is Green from 
head to heel! 

The members of the present House appear re- 
solved to make themselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible, They have procured a clear and sound Bell 
to summon them to their duties; a Goodman to 
set them an example of excellence; a Fisher-man 
to look after the welfare of the presiding genius of 
the place; a Shepherd to prevent any members of 
the flock from straying far and wide; a Glazer to 
mend the broken panes and keep the skylights in 
order ; a Cooper to drive the hoops on the consti- 
tutional cask, and look after the fifteen gallon kegs; 
a Clark to arrange the complicated accounts, and 
settle the balances of parties; a Fowler to supply 
them with suitable game, and look after the game 
laws ; a Polter to mould any crude clay that may 
be in the Hall, into articles of ornament or use; a 
Page to bid the ladies welcome to the balls of leg- 
islation; a Taylor to botch such laws as need 
mending—and 

* Gar auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ;" 


a Clapp to applaud loudly atthe right time lest the 
spectators should haply forget to do it; a Bragg 
to trumpet forth their praises to the world; five 
Bakers to keep the oven hot, and well supplied 
with good things, (including dough-nuts)—but only 
one Butler, a happy illustration of the progress of 
the temperance reform, and there was a strong op- 
position to employing him. What is very singu- 
lar, there is not a Blacksmith, a Whitesmith, a 
John Smith, and but one Smith of any description 
in the House; and although that body is not defi- 
cient in Staples, yet the bolts have been forgotten. 
There is not a cook, properly so called, among 
the members, although there are various articles 
there which it would seem by their names, it may 
be necessary to dress for food—such, for instance, 
asa Drake, a couple of Cranes, besides Robbins, 
and a Buck, to say nothing of a Griffin, and a 
Woodcock, a goodly quantity of Rice, as much Pease 
as a strong man can well carry, and a whole Bul- 
lock. We are well pleased to see that they are not 
deficient in Wood, and to remind them of South 


Carolina and Northern manufactures, they have 
among them a fair sample of Cotton. And doubt- 
less to engage their minus occasionally im the con- 
templation of serious subjects, they have constant- 
ly in their midst a Church, a Sarton, and a Coffin. 

They will not be troubled with the gloom of a 
night during their deliberations, but will be ever 
cheered with the light of Day; and while old Bo- 
reas rages around, they will find consolation in the 
reflection that May constantly exerts over them a 
genial influence. If they should ever be caught 
by the Lee, or suffer fiom a Tripp, some Hardy 
member will save the crew of the ship of State, by 
seizing the helm and running her on a smooth and 
pleasunt Beach.— Bost. Merc. Jour. 


One of those blustering, would-be gentlemen, 
frequently met with on board steamboats and at 
public houses, cursing the waiters and assuming 


very consequential airs, was lately very properly 


rebuked at one of our hotels, Turning to a gen- 
tleman who sat on Ids right, he pointed with his 
finger, and said— 

“ Butter, sir!” 

“Yes,” quietly responded the other, “ [see tt is /” 





° 
“Do you think raw clams is healthy, Bob ?” 
“Yes, I do.” 
“Some folks say they isn’t.” 
“I don’t care what some folks say, but I never 
knew a raw clam to complain of being out of health.” 


“John,” said the schoolmaster, “you will soon 
be a man, and will have to do business. What do 
you suppose you’ll do when you have to write let- 
ters, unless you learn to spell better 7” “Oh, sir, 
I’ll put easy words in ’em.” 





A Curiosity.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript says that the identical Bible which John 
Rogers, of Primer memory, once owned, was 
brought to this country nearly two centuries ago, 
and is now in the hands of his descendants. 

















WILLIS'S 
Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 


_For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
No. 5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine sur ASSES 
allothers for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It wiil cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 


per minnie. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Nov. |. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agriew)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Geeen’s Patent Straw, Hay ant 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betore 
applied to any implement for this purpose. ‘The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit * 
tu use it, that the sirength of a balf grown boy 1s sufficiene 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush- 
| els a minute, which is full twice as fasi as has been claims! 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. ; , ; 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which ttroy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. , ." . 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Jtis therefore not so lable as the 


complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 








— , ee oS — 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieavinz the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect te 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late tria} 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

** Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plovghs 
we should prefer for use ov a farm, we might perhaps say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, hut if your land is heavy, hard orroel.y, 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Heowarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secines 
the mould hoard and landside together, and streagthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 8315. A Ploneh 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter. $2 50 
extra. ; 


<, 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,e 
the New England Agricultura! Warelonse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, witho: t 
expense to subscribers. 





TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 





21 scHOOL STREET. 





























